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Mr. Robinson's Jubilee 

son's fellow-craftsmen. Somewhat shy and aloof, haughtily 
austere in thought and manner of life, imaginatively observ- 
ant, impassioned like tempered steel, he stands today, as in 
his more obscure yesterdays, adequate, uncompromising, a 
big man, a thorough and keen-visioned artist. 

Someone has called him "the proudest figure in American 
letters." At least he led the modern procession for his 
countrymen ; wilful and self-advised, he struck his own path, 
and found, no doubt with surprise, that he had blazed a 
trail for others. And now, as they pass on, each in his own 
way to his own goal, he turns to the legend-encrusted past 
and dreams of Guinevere! 

May he live several decades more, and crowd them with 
poems as good as Miniver Cheevy, Richard Cory or the Man 
from Stratford.' H. M. 

campion's "observations" 

Dissatisfaction with rhymed accented verse is not peculiar 
to our time; the most robust and flourishing period of Eng- 
lish poetry, that of the Elizabethans, is marked among other 
things by a distinct effort to abolish the mediaeval poetic 
forms which were based on somewhat cheap effects of allitera- 
tion, stress and rhyme, and to substitute a type of verse 
more satisfying to ears trained in music or familiar with 
Greek. There were two reasons why this movement was 
abortive : first, too slavish a regard for Greek, and especially 
Roman, models, with the result that pedantry, as always, 
dried out poetry; and, second, the rapid deterioration of the 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

tradition of English chamber-music, due to the Revolution 
and the assassination of the only art-loving monarch who ever 
occupied the throne of England. In the purely classic sense 
this verse was not really quantitative. But that, after all, 
is unimportant; the interesting fact is that a serious attempt 
was made to write verse in which the measure was regulated 
by the musical value of the syllables. It was worth attempt- 
ing. And I believe that either our musicians must become 
poets, or our poets must learn music, before we get any 
real advance in lyric poetry. Certainly the present sort of 
lyric becomes every day more intolerable. 

Thomas Campion, the Elizabethan musician, song-writer 
and poet, composed a sort of pamphlet on this subject, en- 
titled, Observations on the Art of English Poesy. The dic- 
tion is a little quaint and euphemistic, the Ciceronian con- 
struction of the sentences has a slight tang of pedantry, yet 
the "observations" are so full of good sense, the examples in 
many cases so brilliant, the author's knowledge not only of 
poetry but of music and musical quantity is so obvious, that I 
recommend any young poet to study this short treatise if he is 
desirous — to quote Dr. Campion — of "seconding the perfec- 
tion of the industrious Greeks and Romans." My desire 
is not to discuss the technical questions raised, for the obvious 
reason that I am too ignorant of music to do so without 
pretention, but merely to quote from the book with the hope 
that it may be read by some poet-musician or musician-poet 
who will do for the verse of today what Campion did for 
that of his time. 
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Campion's "Observations" 

Going over this little book one finds amusing things on 
rhyme. He calls rhyme a "vulgar and easy kind of poesy," 
"a childish titillation," speaks of its "fatness" and declares 
that the "facility and popularity (i. e. cheapness, common- 
place) of rime create as many poets as a hot summer flies." 
Yet he is not so perverse as to deny that in attacking rhyme 
he must encounter "many glorious enemies"; but adds, "All 
this and more cannot deter me from a lawful defence of per- 
fection." Yet perhaps this is his best argument: 

But there is yet another fault in rime altogether intolerable, 
■which is, that it enforceth a man oftentimes to abjure his matter, 
and extend a short conceit beyond all bounds of art; for in qua- 
torzains (i. e. sonnets), methinks, the poet handles his subject as 
tyrannically as Procrustes the thief his prisoners. 

So he disposes of all that childish mediaeval rubbish of 
canzons and virelays, ballades and pantoums, villanelles and 
rondeaux and what not, which, however beautifully they may 
have been used by their inventors, are merely tedious in the 
hands of copyists. And this is only another way of saying 
that the original artist creates his own form, or develops 
a form in a manner unforeseen by its inventor — as Shake- 
speare developed Marlowe's blank verse. 

The first chapter, on "numbers in general," is worth close 
attention. And the chapters on the quantities of English 
words contain a great deal of matter interesting to those who 
consider poetry an art. Campion insists on pronunciation as 
the only infallible test of quantity; the ear, not the eye or 
fingers, as the sole judge of the harmony of words. His 
study of the verse of his time goes into close, and often 
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quaint, detail, but it is in this Elegy that he touches poetry — 
its last line is worthy of Ovid : 

Constant to none, but ever false to me, 
Traitor still to love through thy faint desires, 

Not hope of pity now nor vain redress 
Turns my griefs to tears and renewed laments .... 

True colors deck thy cheeks, false foils thv breast, 
Frailer than thy light beauty is thy mind. 

The English Sapphics, inevitably devoted to the queen, 
have a displeasingly fulsome air; but the other examples are 
quite lovely : 

Just beguiler, 
Kindest love, yet only chastest, 
Royal in thy smooth denials, 
Frowning or demurely smiling, 

Still my pure delight 

And this Anacreontic with its Shelleyan cadence: 

Follow, follow — 
Though, with music 
Armed, like whirlwind 
Now she flies thee. 
Time can conquer 
Love's unkindness; 
Love can alter 
Time's disgraces: 
Till death faint not 
Then, but follow. 

But best of all, in spite of obvious blemishes, is Rose- 
cheeked Laura, the second example of the English Sapphic. 
This poem, so well known in Elizabethan anthologies, is, I 
believe, the only piece of quantitative verse which has been 
allowed to creep into any of the official collections of poetry ; 
and that, no doubt, because its quaint sweet music, like that 
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of old wood-wind and string airs, is unnoticed. Had Cam- 
pion written twenty more poems in quantitative verse as 
lovely, he might have altered the form of English poetry. 

Rose-cheeked Laura, come — 

Sing thou smoothly with thy beauty's 

Silent music, either other 

Sweetly gracing. 
Lovely forms do flow 
From consent divinely framed; 
Heaven is music and thy beauty's 

Birth is heavenly. 
These dull notes we sing 
Discords need for helps to grace them; 
Only beauty purely loving 

Knows no discord, 
But still moves delight, 
Like clear springs renewed by flowing, 
Ever perfect, ever in them- 

Selves eternal. 

Richard Aldington 

THE SANDBURG-SARETT RECITAL 

Chicago, December 2 1st, IQIQ 

It was a grand show! There was something human and 
healthy and never before beheld, in the way the two poets 
treated the audience — gave the audience some credit for 
being human too, chattered and gossiped and talked with 
them, and had, themselves, as much fun as they gave to the 
bewildered spectators. No evening clothes, no dissertations 
on art : Carl Sandburg read, then brought forth a guitar of 
his and sang, most delicately and lovably, old ballads: Jesse 
James, Frankie and Albert were Sweethearts, The Boll 
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